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which it bases itself are accepted, by faith, as the manifestation
of God; to such minds as those of whom now we speak, religion
is immune from such attack because the power of dogma is
of the same order as the power of a great play, a perfect mani-
festation of the world, as it is present to the imagination, which
is not bound to limit itself for its purposes by any calculation
of probability. From such a point of view, it is as absurd to
impugn the historical basis of Christianity as to impugn the
reality of the characters and events in a Shakespearean play;
for questions of fact in such an apprehension of the world,
through the particular and the concrete, do not present them-
selves for consideration. It is enough that the world as it is
present to the religious imagination is vividly apprehended.
In such an attitude to dogma, the question of fact and fiction
simply does not occur, as it does not occur in the beholdment
of a tragedy. Statement in dogma is not commensurate with
ordinary statement of fact, as the statements in a great work of
art are not so commensurate. The question of truth and falsity
does not occur in either case in relevance to such statements;
all that is important is that an imaginative apprehension of
the world is conveyed through them. Nevertheless, as we
have said, to view Christianity as a poetry, however perfectly
expressive, is to have put oneself outside the Christian
community; to sever the identity of symbol and reality in
religion is to destroy the necessary foundations of that religion.
Hence, as we have suggested, the menace to religion does not
arise from so-called scientific attack; but from the angle of
perception in which the impregnability of religion against such
attack is seen as arising from the essentially artistic mode of
religious apprehension. Religion is seen as an artistic mode of
apprehension which is compelled to assert the reality of its
mythus. It is therefore, when thus viewed, seen as containing
an inner contradiction, yet a contradiction which, for the
continuance of religion, must be preserved at all costs.
But such a state of affairs is, it is held, necessarily unsatis-
factory, and if we view religion in this light, orthodoxy is seen